CHAPTER XIV

THE RUSSIAN THEATRE

RUSSIAN literature was for many centuries unaffected
by that of Western Europe. Natural difficulties of
communication were in part responsible. Another
reason was the lack of intercourse between the Greek
Church of Russia and the Church of Rome. Kiev
was the centre of Russian life, until the Tartar invasion
caused it to shift to Moscow, and the only writing of
this early period took the form of epic poetry with the
despised peasant rather than the knightly paladin as
the hero. With the capture of Constantinople by
the Turks in 1453, scholarship fled westwards to
France and Italy, so that Russia had no opportunity
to share in Renaissance culture.

The first printing press was set up in Moscow in
the reign of Ivan the Terrible and the first book was
printed in 1564, a century later than in England. The
Greek Church controlled literature and looked on
innovations and foreign learning with distrust. Not
until the iyth century did progress from the outside
begin. There were Germans in a suburb of Moscow
and it was chiefly through them that the ideas of
Western Europe slowly spread. The Protestant pastor
of this community was ordered by the Tsar Alexis
to write a comedy in honour of the birth of the
Tsarevitch, the future Peter the Great (1672-1725),
and this piece, on the subject of Esther and Ahasuerus,
was duly performed in a theatre specially built for
the occasion. Two years later the ballet was established.
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